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The most complete form of the sociological datum, after 
all, is the form in which the participant observer gathers it: 
An observation of some social event, the events which precede 
and follow it, and explanations of its meaning by participants 
and spectators, before, during, and after its occurrence. Such 
a datum gives us more information about the event under 
study than data gathered by any other sociological method. 
Participant observation can thus provide us with a yardstick 
against which to measure the completeness of data gathered 
in other ways, a model which can serve to let us know what 
orders of information escape us when we use other methods.! 

By participant observation we mean that method in which 
the observer participates in the daily life of the people under 
study, either openly in the role of researcher or covertly in 
some disguised role, observing things that happen, listening 
to what is said, and questioning people, over some length of 
time.2, We want, in this paper, to compare the results of 
such intensive field work with what might be regarded as the 
first step in the other direction along this continuum: the 
detailed and conversational interview (often referred to as 
the unstructured or undirected interview).> In this kind of 
interview, the interviewer explores many facets of his inter- 
viewee’s concerns, treating subjects as they come up in con- 
versation, pursuing interesting leads, allowing his imagination 
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3. Two provisos are in order. In the first place, we assume in our 
comparison that the hypothetical interviewer and participant ob- 
server we discuss are equally skilled and sensitive. We assume fur- 
ther that both began their research with equally well formulated 
problems, so that they are indeed looking for equivalent kinds of 
data. 
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and ingenuity full rein as he tries to develop new hypotheses 
and test them in the course of the interview. 

In the course of our current participant observation among 
medical students,4 we have thought a good deal about the 
kinds of things we were discovering which might ordinarily 
be missed or misunderstood in such an interview. We have no 
intention of denigrating the interview or even such less 
precise modes of data gathering as the questionnaire, for there 
can always be good reasons of practicality, economy, or re- 
search design for their use. We simply wish to make explicit 
the difference in data gathered by one or the other method 
and to suggest the differing uses to which they can legitimately 
be put. In general, the shortcomings we attribute to the 
interview exist when it is used as a source of information 
about events that have occurred elsewhere and are described 
to us by informants. Our criticisms are not relevant when 
analysis is restricted to interpretation of the interviewee’s 
conduct during the interview, in which case the researcher has 
in fact observed the behavior he is talking about.> 

The differences we consider between the two methods 
involve two interacting factors: the kinds of words and acts 
of the people under study that the researcher has access to, 
and the kind of sensitivity to problems and data produced in 
him. Our comparison may prove useful by suggestive areas in 
which interviewing (the more widely used method at present 
and likely to continue so) can improve its accuracy by taking 
account of suggestions made from the perspective of the 
participant observer. We begin by considering some concrete 
problems: learning the native language, or the problem of the 
degree to which the interviewer really understands what is 
said to him; matters interviewees are unable or unwilling to 
talk about; and getting information on matters people see 


4. This study is sponsored by Community Studies, Inc., of Kansas 
City, Missouri, and is being carried out at the University of Kansas 
Medical Center, to whose dean and staff we are indebted for thei: 
wholehearted cooperation. Professor Everett C. Hughes of the Unt- 
versity of Chicago is director of the project. 


5. For discussion of this point, see Thomas S. McPartland, Forma, 
Education and the Process of Professionalization: A Study of Stu- 
dent Nurses (Kansas City, Missouri: Community Studies, Inc. 
1957), 2-3. 
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through distorting lenses. We then consider some more general 
differences between the two methods. 


Learning the Native Language 


Any social group, to the extent that it is a distinctive unit, 
will have to some degree a culture differing from that of other 
groups, a somewhat different set of common understandings 
around which action is organized, and these differences will 
find expression in a language whose nuances are peculiar to 
that group and fully understood only by its members. Mem- 
bers of churches speak differently from members of informal 
tavern groups; more importantly, members of any particular 
church or tavern group have cultures, and languages in which 
they are expressed, which differ somewhat from those of 
other groups of the same general type. So, although we speak 
one language and share in many ways in one culture, we 
cannot assume that we understand precisely what another 
person, speaking as a member of such a group, means by any 
particular word. In interviewing members of groups other 
than our own, then, we are in somewhat the same position as 
the anthropologist who must learn a primitive language,® 
with the important difference that, as Icheiser has put it, we 
often do not understand that we do not understand and are 
thus likely to make errors in interpreting what is said to us. 
In the case of gross misunderstandings the give and take of 
conversation may quickly reveal our mistakes, so that the 
interviewee can correct us; this presumably is one of the chief 
mechanisms through which the anthropologist acquires a new 
tongue. But in speaking American English with an inter- 
viewee who is, after all, much like us, we may mistakenly 
assume that we have understood him and the error be small 
enough that it will not disrupt communication to the point 
where a correction will be in order. 

The interview provides little opportunity of rectifying 
errors of this kind where they go unrecognized. In contrast, 
participant observation provides a situation in which the mean- 
ings of words can be learned with great precision through 
study of their use in context, exploration through continuous 
interviewing of their implications and nuances, and the use 
of them oneself under the scrutiny of capable speakers of the 
language. Beyond simply clarifying matters so that the re- 
searcher may understand better what people say to each other 
and to him, such a linguistic exercise may provide research 
hypotheses of great usefulness. The way in which one of us 
learned the meaning of the word “crock,” as medical students 
use it, illustrates these points. 


I first heard the word “crock” applied to a patient 
shortly after I began my field work. The patient in 
question, a fat, middle-aged woman, complained bitterly 
of pains in a number of widely separated locations. When 
I asked the student who had so described her what the 
word meant, he said that it was used to refer to any 
patient who had psychosomatic complaints. I asked if that 
meant that Mr. X , a young man on the ward 
whose stomach ulcer had been discussed by a staff physi- 
cian as typically psychosomatic, was a crock. The student 


6. See the discussion in Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science, and 
Religion and Other Essays (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1948), 232-8. 


said that that would not be correct usage, but was not 
able to say why. 

Over a period of several weeks, through discussion of 
many cases seen during morning rounds with the stu- 
dents, I finally arrived at an understanding of the term, 
realizing that it referred to a patient who complained 
of many symptoms but had no discoverable organic 
pathology. I had noticed from the beginning that the 
term was used in a derogatory way and had also been 
inquiring into this, asking students why they disliked 
having crocks assigned to them for examination and 
diagnosis. At first students denied the derogatory conno- 
tations, but repeated observations of their disgust with 
such assignments soon made such denials unrealistic. 
Several students eventually explained their dislike in 
ways of which the following example is typical: “The 
true crock is a person who you do a great big workup for 
and who has all of these vague symptoms, and you really 
can’t find anything the matter with them.” 

Further discussion made it clear that the students 
regarded patients primarily as objects from which they 
could learn those aspects of clinical medicine not easily 
acquired from textbooks and lectures; the crock took a 
great deal of their time, of which they felt they had little 
enough, and did not exhibit any interesting disease state 
from which something might be learned, so that the time 
invested was wasted. This discovery in turn suggested 
that I might profitably investigate the general perspective 
toward medical school which led to such a basis for 
judgment of patients, and also suggested hypotheses 
regarding the value system of the hospital hierarchy at 
whose bottom the student stood. 


At the risk of being repetitious, let us point out in this 
example both the errors avoided and the advantages gained 
because of the use of participant observation. The term might 
never have been used by students in an ordinary interview; 
if it had, the interviewer might easily have assumed that the 
scatological term from which it in fact is descended provided 
a complete definition. Because the observer saw students on 
their daily rounds and heard them discussing everyday prob- 
lems, he heard the word and was able to pursue it until he 
arrived at a meaningful definition. Moreover, the knowledge 
so gained led to further and more general discoveries about 
the group under study. 

This is not to say that all of these things might not be 
discovered by a program of skillful interviewing, for this 
might well be possible. But we do suggest that an interviewer 
may misunderstand common English words when inter- 
viewees use them in some more or less esoteric way and not 
know that he is misunderstanding them, because there will 
be little chance to check his understanding against either 
further examples of their use in conversation or instances of 
the object to which they are applied. This leaves him open 
to errors of misinterpretation and errors of failing to see 
connections between items of information he has available, 
and may prevent him from seeing and exploring important 
research leads. In dealing with interview data, then, experi- 
ence with participant observation indicates that both care 
and imagination must be used in making sure of meanings, 
for the cultural esoterica of a group may hide behind ordinary 
language used in special ways. 
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Matters Interviewees Are Unable or Unwilling 
to Talk About 


Frequently, people do not tell an interviewer all the things 
he might want to know. This may be because they do not want 
to, feeling that to speak of some particular subject would be 
impolitic, impolite, or insensitive, because they do not think 
to and because the interviewer does not have enough informa- 
tion to inquire into the matter, or because they are not able 
to. The first case—the problem of “‘resistance’—is well 
known and a considerable lore has developed about how to 
cope with it.? It is more difficult to deal with the last two 
possibilities for the interviewee is not likely to reveal, or the 
interviewer to become aware, that significant omissions are 
being made. Many events occur in the life of a social group 
and the experience of an individual so regularly and uninter- 
ruptedly, or so quietly and unnoticed, that people are hardly 
aware of them, and do not think to comment on them to an 
interviewer; or they may never have become aware of them 
at all and be unable to answer even direct questions. Other 
events may be so unfamiliar that people find it difficult to 
put into words their vague feelings about what has happened. 
If an interviewee, for any of these reasons, cannot or will not 
discuss a certain topic, the researcher will find gaps in his 
information on matters about which he wants to know and 
will perhaps fail to become aware of other problems and areas 
of interest that such discussion might have opened up for him. 

This is much less likely to happen when the researcher 
spends much time with the people he studies as they go about 
their daily activities, for he can see the very things which 
might not be reported in an interview. Further, should he 
desire to question people about matters they cannot or prefer 
not to talk about, he is able to point to specific incidents which 
either force them to face the issue (in the case of resistance) 
or make clear what he means (in the case of unfamiliarity). 
Finally, he can become aware of the full meaning of such 
hints as are given on subjects people are unwilling to speak 
openly about and of such inarticulate statements as people are 
able to make about subjects they cannot clearly formulate, 
because he frequently knows of these things through his obser- 
vation and can connect his knowledge with these _half- 
communications, 

Researchers working with interview materials, while they 
are often conscious of these problems, cannot cope with them 
so well. If they are to deal with matters of this kind it must 
be by inference. They can only make an educated guess about 
the things which go unspoken in the interview; it may be a 
very good guess, but it must be a guess. They can employ 
various tactics to explore for material they feel is there but 
unspoken, but even when these are fruitful they do not create 
sensitivity to those problems of which even the interviewer is 
not aware. The following example indicates how participant 
observation aids the researcher in getting material, and mak- 
ing the most of the little he gets, on topics lying within this 
range of restricted communication. 


7. See, for example, Arnold M. Rose, ‘A Research Note on Inter- 
viewing,” American Journal of Sociolegy, 51 (Sept., 1945), 143-4; 
and Howard S. Becker, “A Note on Interviewing Tactics,’ Human 
Organization, 12:4 (Winter, 1954), 31-2. 


A few months after the beginning of school, I went to 
dinner at one of the freshman medical fraternities. It was 
the night non-resident members came, married ones with 
their wives. An unmarried student who lived in the house 
looked around at the visitors and said to me, ““We are so 
much in transition. I have never been in this situation 
before of meeting fellows and their wives.” 

‘This was just the sort of thing we were looking for— 
change in student relationships arising from group inter- 
action—but I failed in every attempt to make the student 
describe the “transition” more clearly. 

From previous observation, though, I knew there were 
differences (other than marriage) between the non- 
residents and their hosts. The former had all been elected 
to the fraternity recently, after house officers had gotten 
to know them through working together (usually on the 
same cadaver in anatomy lab). They were older than the 
average original member; instead of coming directly from 
college, several had had jobs or Army experience before 
medical school. As a group they were somewhat lower in 
social position. 

These points indicated that the fraternity was bringing 
together in relative intimacy students different from each 
other in background and experience. They suggested a 
search for other instances in which dissimilar groups of 
students were joining forces, and pointed to a need for 
hypotheses as to what was behind this process of drawing 
together on the part of the freshman and its significance 
for their medical education. 


An interviewer, hearing this statement about “transition,” 
would know that the interviewee felt himself in the midst of 
some kind of change but might not be able to discover any- 
thing further about the nature of that change. The participant 
observer cannot find out, any more than the interviewer can, 
what the student had in mind, presumably because the student 
had nothing more in mind than this vague feeling of change. 
(Interviewees are not sociologists and we ought not to assume 
that their fumbling statements are attempts, crippled by their 
lack of technical vocabulary, to express what a sociologist 
might put in more formal analytic terms.) But he can search 
for those things in the interviewee’s situation which might 
lead to such a feeling of transition. 

While the participant observer can make immediate use of 
such vague statements as clues to an objective situation, the 
interviewer is often bothered by the question of whether an 
interviewee is not simply referring to quite private experiences. 
As a result, the interviewer will place less reliance on what- 
ever inferences about the facts of the situation he makes, and 
is less likely to be sure enough of his ground to use them as a 
basis for further hypotheses. Immediate observation of the 
scene itself and data from previous observation enable the 
participant observer to make direct use of whatever hints the 
informant supplies. 


Things People See Through Distorting Lenses 


In many of the social relationships we observe, the parties 
to the relation will have differing ideas as to what ought to 
go on in it, and frequently as to what does in fact go on in it. 
These differences in perception will naturally affect what they 
report in an interview. A man in a subordinate position in an 
organization in which subordinates believe that their superiors 
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are “out to get them” will interpret many incidents in this 
light though the incidents themselves may not seem, either 
to the other party in the interaction or to the observer, to 
indicate such malevolence. Any such mythology will distort 
people’s view of events to such a degree that they will report 
as fact things which have not occurred, but which seem to 
them to have occurred. Students, for example, frequently in- 
vent sets of rules to govern their relations with teachers, and, 
although the teacher may never have heard of such rules, 
regard the teachers as malicious when they “disobey” them. 
The point is that things may be reported in an interview 
through such a distorting lens, and the interviewer may have 
no way of knowing what is fact and what is distortion of this 
kind; participant observation makes it possible to check such 
points. The following is a particularly clear example. 


Much of the daily teaching was done, and practical 
work of medical students supervised, in a particular 
department of the hospital, by the house residents. A 
great deal of animosity had grown up between the par- 
ticular group of students I was with at the time and these 
residents, the students believing that the residents would, 
for various malicious reasons, subordinate them and 
embarrass them at every opportunity. Before I joined the 
group, several of the students told me that the residents 
were “mean”, “nasty”, “bitchy”, and so on, and had 
backed these characterizations up with evidence of par- 
ticular actions. 

After I began participating daily with the students on 
this service, a number of incidents made it clear that the 
situation was not quite like this. Finally, the matter came 
completely into the open. I was present when one of the 
residents suggested a technique that might have prevented 
a minor relapse in a patient assigned to one of the 
students; he made it clear that he did not think the 
relapse in any way the student’s fault, but rather that he 
was simply passing on what he felt to be a good tip. 
Shortly afterward, this student reported to several other 
students that the resident had “chewed him out” for 
failing to use this technique: ““What the hell business has 
he got chewing me out about that for? No one ever told 
me I was supposed to do it that way.” I interrupted to 
say, “He didn’t really chew you out. I thought he was 
pretty decent about it.” Another student said, “Any time 
they say anything at all to us I consider it a chewing out. 
Any time they say anything about how we did things, 
they are chewing us out, no matter how God damn nice 
they are about it.” 


In short, participant observation makes it possible to check 
description against fact and, noting discrepancies, become 
aware of systematic distortions made by the person under 
study; such distortions are less likely to be discovered by 
interviewing alone. This point, let us repeat, is only relevant 
when the interview is used as a source of information about 
situations and events the researcher himself has not seen. It is 
not relevant when it is the person’s behavior in the interview 
itself that is under analysis, 


Inference, Process and Context 


We have seen, in the previous sections of this paper, some 
of the ways in which even very good interviews may go astray, 
at least from the perspective of the field observer. We turn 


now to a consideration of the more general areas of difference 
between the two methods, suggesting basic ways in which the 
gathering and handling of data in each differ. 

Since we tend to talk in our analyses about much the same 
order of thing whether we work from interviews or from 
participant-observational materials, and to draw conclusions 
about social relations and the interaction that goes on within 
them whether we have actually seen these things or only been 
told about them, it should be clear that in working with 
interviews we must necessarily infer a great many things we 
could have observed had we only been in a position to do so. 
The kinds of errors we have discussed above are primarily 
errors of inference, errors which arise from the necessity of 
making assumptions about the relation of interview statements 
to actual events which may or may not be true; for what we 
have solid observable evidence on in the first case we have 
only secondhand reports and indices of in the second, and the 
gap must be bridged by inference. We must assume, when 
faced with an account or transcription of an interview, that 
we understand the meaning of the everyday words used, that 
the interviewee is able to talk about the things we are in- 
terested in, and that his account will be more or less accurate. 
The examples detailed above suggest that these assumptions 
do not always hold and that the process of inference involved 
in interpreting interviews should always be made explicit and 
checked, where possible, against what can be discovered 
through observation. Where, as is often the case, this is not 
possible, conclusions should be limited to those matters the 
data directly describe. 

Let us be quite specific, and return to the earlier example 
of resident-student hostility. In describing this relationship 
from interviews with the students alone we might have 
assumed their description to be accurate and made the in- 
ference that the residents were in fact “mean”. Observation 
proved that this inference would have been incorrect, but 
this does not destroy the analytic usefulness of the original 
statements made to the fieldworker in an informal interview. 
It does shift the area in which we can make deductions from 
this datum, however, for we can see that such statements, 
while incorrect factually, are perfectly good statements of 
the perspective from which these students interpreted the 
events in which they were involved. We could not know with- 
out observation whether their descriptions were true or false; 
with the aid of observation we know that the facts of the 
matter are sometimes quite different, and that the students’ 
perspective is strong enough to override such variant facts. 
But from the interview alone we could know, not what 
actually happened in such cases, but what the students thought 
happened and how they felt about it, and this is the kind of 
inference we should make. We add to the accuracy of our 
data when we substitute observable fact for inference. More 
important, we open the way for the discovery of new 
hypotheses for the fact we observe may not be the fact we 
expected to observe. When this happens we face a new prob- 
lem requiring new hypothetical explanations which can then 
be further tested in the field. 

Substitution of an inference about something for an ob- 
servation of that thing occurs most frequently in discussions 
of social process and change, an area in which the advantages 
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of observation over an extended period of time are particularly 
great. Much sociological writing is concerned, openly or other- 
wise, with problems of process: The analysis of shifts in group 
structure, individual self-conception and similar matters. But 
studies of such phenomena in natural social contexts are 
typically based on data that tell only part of the story. The 
analysis may be made from a person’s retrospective account, 
in a single interview, of changes that have taken place; or, 
more rarely, it is based on a series of interviews, the differences 
between successive interviews providing the bench marks of 
change. In either case, many crucial steps in the process and 
important mechanisms of change must be arrived at through 
inferences which can be no more than educated guesses. 

The difficulties in analyzing change and process on the basis 
of interview material are particularly important because it is 
precisely in discussing changes in themselves and their sur- 
roundings that interviewees are least likely or able to give an 
accurate account of events. Changes in the social environment 
and in the self inevitably produce transformations of per- 
spective, and it is characteristic of such transformations that 
the person finds it difficult or impossible to remember his 
former actions, outlook, or feelings. Reinterpreting things 
from his new perspective, he cannot give an accurate account 
of the past, for the concepts in which he thinks about it have 
changed and with them his perceptions and memories.® Simi- 
larly, a person in the midst of such change may find it difficult 
to describe what is happening, for he has not developed a 
perspective or concepts which would allow him to think and 
talk about these things coherently; the earlier discussion of 
changes in‘ medical school fraternity life is a case in point. 

Participant observation does not have so many difficulties 
of this sort. One can observe actual changes in behavior over 
a period of time and note the events which precede and follow 
them. Similarly, one can carry on a conversation running over 
weeks and months with the people he is studying and thus 
become aware of shifts in perspective as they occur. In short, 
attention can be focused both on what has happened and on 
what the person says about what has happened. Some inference 


8. Anselm L. Strauss, “The Development and Transformation of 
Monetary Meanings in the Child,” American Sociological Review, 
17 (June, 1952), 275-86, and An Essay on Identity (unpublished 
manuscript), passim. 


as to actual steps in the process or mechanisms involved is 
still required, but the amount of inference necessary is con- 
siderably reduced. Again, accuracy is increased and the pos- 
sibility of new discoveries being made is likewise increased, 
as the observer becomes aware of more phenomena requiring 
explanation. 

The participant observer is both more aware of these 
problems of inference and more equipped to deal with them 
because he operates, when gathering data, in a social context 
rich in cues and information of all kinds. Because he sees 
and hears the people he studies in many situations of the kind 
that normally occur for them, rather than just in an isolated 
and formal interview, he builds an evergrowing fund of im- 
pressions, many of them at the subliminal level, which give 
him an extensive base for the interpretation and analytic use 
of any particular datum. This wealth of information and im- 
pression sensitizes him to subtleties which might pass unnoticed 
in an interview and forces him to raise continually new and 
different questions, which he brings to and tries to answer in 
succeeding observations. 

The biggest difference in the two methods, then, may be not 
so much that participant observation provides the opportunity 
for avoiding the errors we have discussed, but that it does 
this by providing a rich experiential context which causes him 
to become aware of incongruous or unexplained facts, makes 
him sensitive to their possible implications and connections 
with other observed facts, and thus pushes him continually to 
revise and adapt his theoretical orientation and specific prob- 
lems in the direction of greater relevance to the phenomena 
under study. Though this kind of context and its attendant 
benefits cannot be reproduced in interviewing (and the same 
degree of sensitivity and sense of problem produced in the 
interviewer), interviewers can profit from an awareness of 
those limitations of their method suggested by this comparison 
and perhaps improve their batting average by taking account 
of them.? 


9. We are aware that participant observation raises as many tech- 
nical problems as it solves. (See, for instance, the discussions in 
Morris S. Schwartz and Charlotte Green Schwartz, “Problems in 
Participant Observation,” American Journal of Sociology, 60 (Jan., 
1955), 343-53, and in Vidich, op. cit.) We feel, however, that there 
is considerable value in using the strong points of one method to 
illuminate the shortcomings of another. 


